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practically impossible, the House would be deprived of its constitutional
rights concerning a large proportion of supply. To these arguments
Mr. Balfour replied that, so far as he could recollect, the House had
never rejected a single vote : it was a purely imaginary case that was
being raised, and a practical reform should not be wrecked on such theo-
retical grounds: the-constitutional objection, however, made some im-
pression on him. He agreed to allow his new rule to be a sessional
order only, and promised a select committee if any difficulty was found
in taking the divisions at the end of the supply period. He had already
made one concession, that the period of twenty days might, on the motion
of a minister, be increased by three days.

On the 2jth of February 1896, after a three days' debate,
the new supply rule was adopted by 202 votes to 65.*
The procedure established by it was regularly adopted at
the beginning of each session as a sessional order for the
next few years, until, as we shall shortly learn, it became a
standing arrangement of the House.2

This took place as part of a further thoroughgoing revi-
sion of the rules ; after 1896 the Conservative-Unionist party
came into possession of a large and compact majority;
but in spite of an undeniable improvement, the Government
found the pace of business drag and felt bound to take up
the subject once more. Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the House,
resolved upon a new scheme of reform -scarcely inferior in
scope to the measures of 1882, 1887, and 1888. In the session
of 1901 his action was confined to a few points.3 On
the 4th of March he moved an alteration in Standing
Order 51 by which the opportunities hitherto available for

1  Parliamentary Debates (37), 1344.

2  At the same time as the first passing  of the supply rule,  on  the
27th of February 1896, another resolution affecting the rules was passed,
namely, that in committee, or on report, a member in charge of a bill
might move, on two days' notice, to omit any clause or clauses.    (Parlia-
mentary Debates (37), 1355.)

3  In this session, on the 5th of March 1901, there was an instance of the
unusual procedure of a suspension en masse.   A vote on account of more than
/i7,000,ooo was under discussion, and about midnight the Prime Minister
moved the closure: the Irish members, who had not as yet been able to
join in the discussion resented the proposal so strongly that they refused
to leave their places for the division, thus committing an act of disorder;
the Speaker was summoned, and, on the continued refusal of the refractory
members to comply with the rules, he named twelve of them : Mr. Balfour
moved that they be suspended.    On this motion being carried they refused
to obey the order to leave the House, and one after the other they were
removed by the Serjeant-at-arms and his assistants.    (Parliamentary Debates
(go), 692-696.)